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Translated for this Journal. 
Pie Music of > 
From, ‘te Neue Zgite ptt Fi pls” Leljcte. 3529 
[Coneluded from p 35.] 

Such always is the relation of the Gipsy to the 
musie of the nation where he happens to dwell ; it 
is a reproductive, not a productive relation ; but 
what he is not materially, he becomes in form. 
The way in which he conceives the given nota 
instrumentally is so true to the indwelling 
spirit of these melodies, that he is to be consid- 
ered as the peculiar creator of a Hungarian in- 
Now what do we understand 
by instrumental music? A music essentially 
distinct from musical song. The human voice is, 
to be sure, the most beautiful organ of musical 
inventions, the centre of a!l tone movements; but 
when we consider that this voice in its normal 
state commands not more than twelve or four- 
teen manageable tones, we find what bounds and 
limits are assigned it in the immeasurable realm of 
tones. In the second place it lacks the flexibility 
of instrumental music, such as we find especially in 
stringed instruments. Whatever more the long 
years of practice and the consequent virtuosity 
of a Catalani and such throat-machines may ex- 
tract from the human voice, is all forced and un- 
natural, and cannot enter into the account in 
speaking of the character of the human voive in 
its natural condition. The violin, on the con- 
trary, affords a great compass of tones, which the 
instrument as such may require every player to 
traverse ; and here is just the point where we 
may regard the Gipsy at once as a natural musi- 
cian and an artist. When he has heard a Hun- 
garian melody sung, and when he tries to play it 
over on his instrument, whether it be violin or 
dulcimer, a true artistic feeling, a musicai instinct 


strumental music. 





as it were, leads him to reproduce the nota he has 
heard in the instrumental manner. The cimbalo 
has for its task, in the Lasss (Adagios), in which 
long holds are introduced, to fill them out by a 
tremulous and rapid iteration of the same tones, 
while the violins hold out the note, or the player 
makes a harmonic pres as for example: 
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The dulcimer embraces over three octaves, 
and admits of the execution of harmonic figures 
and éremolos with the greatest rapidity. The 
clarinet mingles a Csiko element in the Gipsy 
orchestra; it moves wildly to and fro, and hops 
with piping cry about the string quartet. In the 
violin, on the contrary, the gnawing pain and 
melancholy of the Hungarian engraves itself. 
An inexpressible sadness, a moaning complaint, 
quivers from the hot strokes, with which the 
cipsy piceses down the st#gs of his violin. ‘The 
impassioned character of lis playing, the parox- 
ysm into which he works himself, is strongly ex- 
pressed. A hot glow flushes the cheeks of the 
players; they make convulsive movements with 
the head and hands, and they have scarcely 
played through when they sink back exhausted 
on their seat. 

The gift of transforming every melody at once 
into an instrumental piece is possessed in a high 
degree on the piano by the lady already men- 
tioned, Emilie von Kabinyi. She plays, too, 
like the gipsies, everything by heart, and shows 
therein an extraordinary memory, having at her 
command more than a hundred Hungarian tunes, 
as Czdrdds, Csikos, Inhdz melodies, &e. When 
I asked her once whether she did not also sing 
Hungarian, she replied that she had never sung 
in her life—a new proof of my assertion that the 
Hungarian is more playing than singing music. 
At the same time, what the gipsies do not under- 
stand, this lady knows the notes well and plays 
also classical music admirably by note. Among 
the composers for the piano she is partial to 
Chopin. With this rare musical talent a high 
intellectual culture, a noble enthusiasm for her 
country’s cause, for freedom and for right, a 
Hungarian hospitality and largeness of heart, 
beauty and amiability, unite to make this lady 
one of the most remaikable phenomena of her 
sex in our day. 

Of individual gipsy musicians in former times, 
Bihari and Cisari were especially distinguished. 


Bihari, who used to play with his band at a café 


in Pesth, and who in gathering up the money 
would leave out all the bank notes which were 





not hundreds, and throw them to the waiters, 
died at last in a Pesth hospital. ‘The first gipsy 
band in Pesth at present is that of Sarkési, 
among whose members is a son of the famous 
Bihari. The cafés in which the gipsy bands of 
Pesth are most heard are the King of Hungary, 
(here the most frequently) the Jiigerhorn, the 
Tigér and the Hopfengarten ; in the last and in 
the Hotel d’Europe, they play mostly in the eve- 
ning, and here too in the most national manner. 
Since the unhappy issue of the revolutionary 
war, a strong pressure has weighed upon the 
Hungarian music on the part of the Austrian 
government. Not only are the Rikoczy, Kos- 
suth, Werbungs, Klapka and other revolutionary 
marches entirely excluded by a strict prohibition, 
but not much Hungarian playing is allowed; and 
if the Gipsies play more than three pieces in 
Hungarian style, and do not give at least an equal 
quantity of foreign music, it is regarded as “a 
demonstration,” and (horribile dictu) can be re- 
sented. This is partly the reason why several of 
the Gipsy bands have »ecome entirely modern- 
ized ; they have to play a great many Frangaises, | 
waltzes, polkas, &c., so that the nationality of their 
music is lost. Since not only the Gipsy manner 
of playing, but also many of the older Hunga- 
rian pieces are preserved merely traditionally by 
these popular musicians, being handed down from 
father to son, from one band to another; and 
since they are unable to read notes and to fix 
down musical ideas in writing, there is great dan- 
ger from this political prohibition that not only 
the genuine style of playing, but also that the 
older, truly national pieces will gradually (as we 
already begin to see) die out entirely in the con- 
sciousness of the nation. Among these is one of 
the oldest monuments of Hungarian national 
music, whose origin is to be assigned to the end 
of the 17th century, and which is now extremely 
seldom heard in Hungary, and is only preserved 
by tradition: this is the Rdkoczy nota, not to be 
confounded with the Rdkoczy indulo or march, 
which grew out of the former afterwards. Of 
the whole Gipsy band of Sikési, only the above 
mentioned son of the famous Bihari knew it; on 
the other hand it lived still fresh in the piano 
playing of the baroness Emilie von Kabinyi; 
and to the ready zeal with which she helped me 
fix this music down in writing I owe it that I 
now possess this treasure not merely in my 
fingers, but in written notes. The delivery of 
this instrumental piece of four divisions, and re- 
markable for its national originality as much as 
for its age, requires an intimate acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of the Hungarian music. For 
this music, like many such Hungarian Gipsy 
pieces, cannot possibly, on account of the fantastic 
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and free delivery which it requires, be written 
down precisely as it ought to sound; andas I 
was never able to hear it played by Gipsies, I 
have been indebted solely to the frequent play- 
ing and the verbal instructions of the afore- 
named lady, for the means of rendering the same 
in all its genuineness upon the piano. Of course 
the piano, with its quickly vanishing tone-ma- 
terial, can but poorly reproduce this and other 
instrumental pieces of the sort; yet I have more 
than once had experience that it can be played 
so as to give a lively idea of its delivery with full 
instrumentation. It is wonderful that such em- 
bellishments, mordenti, runs, &c., which as ap- 
plied to our Western melodies so often show the 
worst taste, are with the Hungarian airs an 
almost necessary accompaniment; without them 
they would lose much of their national type. In 
a word, the embellishments with which the Gipsy 
musicians, and, as we shall soon see, also the 
Magyar natives of the Csikos, Inhazi, &c., invest 
their melodies, are the national costume of this 
music. As the national dress of the Hungarians 
is motley and variegated, so too is the instru- 
mental clothing of their popular melodies. A 
few bars of instrumental embellishments of one of 
the most beautiful Hungarian airs may serve here 
as an example. The first five measures of the 
simple melody, of which the whole is sung to the 
nine-line stanzas before given, are as follows : 

a = 
Sa ee a ee 
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oe eee 
Tree and root are rent asunder, 
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Iand darling torn a - part! 


This the Gipsy plays, apart from its peculiar 
harmony, in something like this fashion : 


Adagio. Ritard. 








Remark in this delivery the short cutting off 
of the concluding note. In their modulations the 
Gipsies are very fond of frequent transitions by 
chords of the seventh ; for instance, they har- 
monize the concluding measures of the Makoi 
Csdrdds in F minor thus : 
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A multitude of Csard 


, which have been pub- 








lished in Pesth by Wagner and Treichlinger, are 
harmonized in an entirely ungenuine and false 
manner; those who would study the Hungarian 
music in such printed sumptuous editions, are 
hereby warned against them. Not once is the 
chord of the superfluous sixth, of which we spoke 
above, and of which the Hungarian ear is so 
fond, regarded by the editors in their mechanical 
zeal; to say nothing of other fine points of mel- 
ody and harmony which the Gipsy observes. The 
recently deceased Cyressi Beni was the best of 
the makers of such written arrangements. Of 
all the forms of ornament, none is so foreign to 
the Hungarian Gipsy as the trill, which he utter- 
ly despises. At least, I have never heard trills 
from a Gipsy band ; only the clarinet makes here 
and there a trill-like connection between the 
tones; but as a means of modulation melodiously 
strengthening the harmony, I have never heard 
trills. 

From the Gipsies we come to the native tribes 
of pure Magyar origin—the Csikdés or horse- 
drovers, and the Jnhaz or shepherds. Which of 
my readers has not heard during the last years 
of the revolution of the Csikds and their terrible 
weapon ? This is not the place to speak of their 
extraordinary skill in riding, of their dexterity in 
handling their whip, which spreads terror among 
men and beasts; but I need only remind my 
readers of what they already know, to excite 
their curiosity, when I tell them that these men 
have also a peculiar music. From their willow 
pipes one hears screaming over the broad plain 
their wild tunes, in which not an elegiac com- 
plaint, as in the Lassis of the Hungarian Gip- 
sies, but a rude natural ery finds utterance. * * 
Various Hungarian melodies have appeared in 
Pesth under the titl@Csikds, but, with a single 
exception, thay are none of them genuine. In 
the Csiko tunes the mode of living of these 
native tribes is mirrored on its musical side; 
their melodies may be compared to their unbri- 
dled horses, feeding on those vast steppes. 

Quite different is the music of another Magyar 
tribe. I mean the Inhéz or shepherds. From 
their bone pipes stream the melancholy tones of 
a tender elegy, holding notes, long sustained and 
dying away in pianissimo, indefinite runs up and 
down the Hungarian scale (described above), 
which wander as embellishments about a distinct 
tune. All this makes their playing seem a 
dreamy, fantastical, mysterious, fascinating web 
of tones, and,one involuntarily thinks, as he 
listens, of the words of the poet: 

Voriiber ihr Schaafe, voriiber, 

Dem Schiifer ist gar so weh ! 
Like spirit voices these tones, steeped in sadness, 
ring by night over the immeasurable plain, and 
an inexpressible presentiment of our eternal 
existence gets possession of the soul while listen- 
ing to these sounds. Thus the milder habit of 
the Inh4z shows itself also in their music; the 
sight and care of gentle sheep awakens in the 
Inhdz very different feelings from those excited 
in the Csiko by his familiarity with the impetu- 
ous horse: one dreams, the other storms; one 
loves, the other burns; one laments, the other 
cries aloud ; one is patient as a lamb, the other 
rears up like a wild horse. The two poles of the 
life of feeling meet in the music of these two 
Magyar tribes. 
. If we return to the general divisions of the 
Hungarian music, we have so far two, the song 





and the Csdrdds, which belongs to the instru- 
mental world. As regards the Friss (or quick 
movement) of the Csdrdds, its proper delivery 
requires a very peculiar gradation of the tempo. 
You must not suddenly observe the tempo marks 
in the execution of the Friss; only gradually 
must the player throw himself into a quick time, 
continually accelerating until the conclusion of a 
strain. For example, the following pretty czdr- 


dds passage is played thus : 
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Rather slow. A little faster. 
ca oa ae se 
—_ _ ae ox | ——__ —_____. 
Co i etc. 
'Accelerando. Presto. 


And only on the repetition is it taken from the 
beginning fast, and uniformly fast until the end. 
There is something exceedingly impassioned, 
unrestrained, fantastical in this style of delivery, 
and the spirit of the tune itself so perfectly ac- 
cords with such delivery, that one who deeply 
enters into this music can never play a tune like 
the above in any other manner than the one 
here indicated. 

Beside the Csdrdds, there is a higher kind of 
dance music, called the Kés. Both the music 
and the dance, as compared with the Czdrdds, are 
distinguished by a fineness, an ornate elegance, a 
grace and grandeur, which are not peculiar to 
the Csdrdds. Moreover the Kés moves only in 
the higher circles of the Hungarian nation ; it is 
not by far so old gg the Csdrdds, and the music, 
in spite. of the réqm™mt exca}lent achievements of 
Travnyik and Rozsavolgyi, has not the real na- 
tional stamp by which the Czdrdds stands off in 
such striking contrast from the dance music of 
all other nations. A piece of Kés music bears 
about the same relation to a genuine old Csdrdas, 
that the modern revolutionary marches do to the 
old Rakoczy indulo. 

Among those who deserve mention for original 
efforts at the composition of Hungarian national 
melodies, the name of Thern, a_piano-forte 
miiestro at Pesth, must not be passed over in 
silence. He is the author of a now very popular 
air, called Foti dal. (Dal means song.) In the 
conversations which I had with him about the 
Hungarian music, he showed great interest in it, 
and also was not without theoretic insight, which 
fora Hungarian musician is saying much. Of 
those who have done active service for the music 
of their nation as good singers of the Hungarian 
popular melodies, the names of Fiiredy, Mikdly, 
and Vorrai are most prominent. 

I might proceed to speak of the Hungarian 
Opera, or of the national music of Hungary, as 
elevated to dramatic Art. But here my pen 
stops. Zhe Hungarians to this date have no na- 
tional opera. If, for example, the new opera by 
ErKEL, Hunyadi di Lazslo, is to be called a 
Hungarian opera, we may just as well call any 
one of Verdi’s operas Hungarian. The opera 
Hunyadi, if we except perhaps some passages in 
the well-known beautiful Hunyadi march, betrays 
no trace of the spirit of Hungarian music. It is 
an arbitrary patchwork of reminiscences from the 
Italian operatic school; and what has given this 
extremely weak and insignificant opera in every 
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respect, whether of counterpoint or melody, so 
much value for some time with the Pesth public, 
is in the first place the historical national subject 
of its libretto; in the next place, the fact that its 
performance was forbidden for some time after 
the revolution on account of its subject ; further- 
more the limited musical taste of the miscellane- 
ous Pesth public; and finally the bravura execu- 
tion of the singer, Madame LAGRANGE. I can- 
not, with the best will, with the exception of the 
pretty motives which are brought together in the 
Hunyadi March, find in this whole opera a single 
new idea, or even a half ordinary carrying out of 
an idea. Ihave a right to judge of it, since I 
have not only seen and heard it performed in the 
national theatre at Pesth, but I have also had 
opportunity to examine the original score atten- 
tively. 

A far more genial creation is an opera by a 
certain Doppier, first flutist at the national 
theatre in Pesth; but this too, although far supe- 
rior to Hunyadi in design and execution, is a 
half-way affair. The opera to which I refer is 
called Jika, or the ‘“ Hussar’s Bride,” and con- 
tains a truly masterly overture, which alone says 
enough for the uncommon talent of its young 
composer. In the opera itself too, as well as in 
the overture, you hear splendid, genuine Hunga- 
rian national sounds, which, however, often give 
way very soon to jingling common-place. 

Of the general state of music, as exhibited at 
Pesth and Ofen in the theatre, the church, in 
private circles and in families, and of its leading 
personal representatives, I shall write in a special 
article, and for the present close. Were I to 
describe the Hungarian music in general in a few 
words, I should say: Jn the Hungarian music 
there is more passion than g%did nature, more fire 
than heartiness, more softness than tenderness, more 
sadness than earnestness, more complaining than 
enduring sorrow, more wildness than efficient 
energy, more bravura than depth, more piquancy 
than beauty, more of the grotesque than of the 
romantic, and so on. Grief over the loss of a 
great past, the political condition of the country, 
these, O unhappy, noble nation of the Magyars, 
are depicted in thy music! Thanks for the hos- 
pitality which thou hast let the stranger find at 
thy hearth, for so many a cordial pressure of the 
hand from thy brave sons, for thy precious wines, 
for thy glorious music, which my soul drank with 
rapture, for all the beauty which I could enjoy at 
thy breast! Much that is good and noble, which 
still sleeps unrecognized in thee, in after times 
shall ripen, and the yet closed buds of culture in 
a better future open to the light of day. Thy 
hour also shall strike, thou deeply bowed daughter 
of Magyar, and what thou hast a forefeeling of in 
tones, shall yet on some great morning prove 
reality ; thy grief shall be transformed to joy, 
thy complaint to jubilation, thy tears into sweet 
wine ! Dr. Gustav PressEL. 

Stuttgart, May, 1852. 


Sufferings of a Grand Piano. 


What hard lives are led, now-a-days, by piano- 
fortes ! what miserable times they have ! and how 
much they have to undergo! and how shamefully 
they are abused! Every one must be aware of 
thesé facts, for pianos cannot, by any strain of 
veracity, be classed among the silent sufferers ; 
they cry out, and with a very loud noise, poor 
things ; now shrieking chromatically in their up- 
per octaves, now groaning dismally in the bass, 








and sobbing in the tenor. Buffeted, pounded, 
thrashed, galloped over, hit as hard as_ possible, 
by muscular fingers, in all parts, in an instant of 
time,—really a piano is as badly off as an omnibus 
horse. We propose the formation of a Humane 
Society for the protection and Relief of Suffering 
Piano-fortes ; no concert performers allowed in 
the Board of Directors, they being the most inhu- 
man oppressors of the unhappy instruments. We 
know of nothing that would tempt us to exchange 
our editorial condition with that of the finest 
grand piano in the world: we are not weak, but 
we could not stand under such treatment as it 
receives, not even if we had three stout legs and an 
iron frame. Imagine it; for the moment, we are 
a grand piano. 

We are engaged by the distinguished pianist, 
Herr Klapperklau, Knight Commander of the Po- 
lar Star, Grand Cross of the Golden Fleece, &c., 
&e., for his grand concert; he tries us, he ap- 
proves of us, he patronizes our maker upon con- 
sideration and orders us round to the hall. We 
are hauled there in a cart swathed in rag carpet, 
and held up by savoury porters, upon whose lusty 
shoulders we are conveyed up the stair ata fu- 
neral pace. Our legs are screwed on, and we 
are at length placed on the platform. A tuner 
appears, we are opened, and all our nerves, (i. e. 
strings,) are drawn up to their utmost tension. 
This done, we are shut up, and have a little 
peace and quiet, just to prepare ourself for the 
order of the approaching evening. The gas is lit, 
the audience gathers, our time draws near. Al- 
ready we are wheeled into an admirable position, so 
that when the man opens our mouth we grin, with 
our row of ivories, in the faces of two thirds of 
of the assembled auditory. Our lid is removed, 
we look very new, very shiny, very nice, but we 
are conscious of a certain string,—an unhappy F, 
—that has yielded, just a trifle, and will be a little 
out of tune; it worries us on our maker’s account, 
for we have a high regard for him ; but, in all 
probability, there are not ten persons among the 
two thousand present, who will be able to detect 
the flatness of that solitary note, or an harmonic 
G, in the bass, that has a most delectable burr, 
and of whose existence we are also perfectly aware, 
though unable to rectify the defect. 

Herr Klapperklau comes out of the retiring 
room, attired in scrupulous black, relieved by a 
few rags of ribbon to make the audience believe 
he is as great a man as can be. He returns the 
applause of the audience with a polite bow and a 
seraphic smile ; what condescension! He seats 
himself before us, and while employed in the op- 
eration of removing his gloves, he aunihilates 
several young ladies,—otherwise boarding school 
girls,—by his ribbons, diamond rings, ambrosial 
locks, and a few more of the before mentioned 
seraphic smiles. At length the gloves are off, and 
we expect him to commence upon us. But no! 
he is off his seat, and is displaying his entire ab- 
sence of the nonsensical affectations of pianists, 
by pushing us so as to show our teeth to more of 
the audience. We are heavy, but he moves us 
after an effort, and is rewarded for playing porter 
badly, by a round of applause. Once more he is 
seated. Now for it. No, there is another young 
lady to be annihilated; he does it by a little more 
of the seraphic business, and by cracking all his 
finger joints in the most rapt and fascinating 
manner. Now he is certainly ready. Not yet, 
he has to brush our teeth with his linen cambric 
handkerchief, and to wipe his hands afterwards. 

Our turn has come at last; Herr Klapperklau 
is all arranged ; to use a vulgarism, he is prepared 
to “ pitch into us,” the which he does. A grand 
thumping in our lower regions. Bless the man! 
he has found that horrid harmonic G already! 
with both hands he dashes at our teeth like a sav- 
age dentist, committing all kinds of aggravated 
assaults and batteries upon r, inoffensive us. 
We tremble beneath his prodigious blows, roar out 
at the force of his fists. Suddenly he detects our 


flattened F. Let that alone, most noble comman- 
der of the Golden Fleece, you are playing in 
ublic, and cannot stop. But it seems he has not 
en playing upon us yet; he has only been pre- 
luding extempore. 
our unhappy 


He stops. He singles out 
, and favors it with several private 





hits, as if he expected to force it up to the pitch, 
by exposing it to the public, and bringing it to a 
sense of its improper situation. His endeavors 
have not the desired effect ; our poor F gets flat- 
ter, the more it is pounded, but the ignorant 
people in the audience are in raptures at the 
acute ears the Herr possesses under that hyperion 
mop of black hair. 

Having put the F out of countenance and tune 
the Polar Star again cracks his joints and com- 
mences his slow piece, composed, of course, by 
that prince of pianists Herr Klapperklau. . Then 
we suffer. We are ill used without mercy; he 
beats us frightfully ; he scratches the music out 
of us; he runs over us prodigiously fast and with 
prodigiously heavy fingers. We feel as if beaten 
to a jelly. We begin to form some conception of 
that ingenious contrivance, a threshing machine. 
He goes on for ten minutes in this way, and winds 
up at last with half a dozen terrific thumps; ris- 
ing and leaving us quivering, vibrating, stunned, 
speechless. He retires amidst the plaudits of the 
enraptured auditors, who measure his abilities by 
the noise he has brought out of us. We fear the 
fools will have him out again; we dread his ap- 
pearance. They clap on, they clap him out, they 
clap him up to us, he plays another composition 
by the same distinguished individual. He does 
not beat us long, this time, for he is almost as ex- 
hausted as we are. 

We have a rest now, while the other perform- 
ers are singing or tooting on the miserable flute, 
and then we are Klapperklau-ed again. Again 
he moves us, although we are just as he left us; 
again he gives the F a few dabs, to assure himself 
of its being wrong, and then he is at us again. 
Four times he is on the programme ; four times 
he is encored; consequently eight times we are 
obliged passively to sustain our part in a boxing 
match with the redoubtable pianist. 

Oh! who would bea grand piano forte and 
suffer eight such assaults in one evening, with no 
police to interfere in one’s behalf, and no redress 
to be hoped for in any shape ! 

Fitzgerald’s City Item. 





(From the Massachusetts Teacher.) 


The use of the Beautiful in Education. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE PUPILS OF A GYMNASIUM. 

[From the German of HerpeR.] 

e give here a translation of a discourse by one of 
the noblest, purest, and most religious-minded of Ger- 
many’s great thinkers. It will serve to show the 
elevated tone in which the subject is treated in the 
only country where ——_ Teaching has really taken 
its rank as one of the liberal arts. e think that no 
teacher, however humble his sphere of duty, can read 
it without profit and improvement.—a.] 

Youth is the age of beauty in human life, the 
period when we love and practise nothing so 
willingly as what seems beautiful. The element 
of beauty in literature, science, and art, is the 
sweet allurement which attracts us, the Hes- 
perides fruit which enchants us. The most useful 
and valuable teaching needs only to seem hard, 
or to wear an earnest and melancholy countenance, 
and youth flies from it as the talk of dry old age; 
what is most useless needs only to put on a light 
and pleasing mien, and it is sought for, loved, and 
reverenced. 

How then? Is this impulse of our nature, this 
attraction and inclination for all that is pleasing 
and beautiful, to be condemned? Did Nature 
commit a sin when she implanted this tendency 
in our hearts, and adorned with it the years of 
our first awakening into life? Did she commit a 
sin when she clothed so many forms about us with 
loveliness, and made the first years of life the 
spring-time also of human feeling? Is it forbidden 
to prefer the beautiful to the val ? forbidden, too, 
in learning and the arts? In these, the ornaments 
of human nature, why should we not seek the 
ornament of the ornament, the essence of the 
attraction ? 

Nature never errs, and she would least of all 
be a deceiver where she shows herself friendly, 
and in what of loveliness she lays in the path of 
our lives. She acted as a wise and benevolent 
mother when she surrounded the true and the 
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good in her works with beauty, and made the 
first years of our life a garden of pleasant delight. 
The very novelty of the first objects of our 
knowledge and activity delights us; the lightness 
with which our blood flows and our heart beats 
and our thoughts and desires arise within us, softly 
allures us up the hard heights of human life, and 
charms us into its bonds. We learn with pleasure, 
unconsciously, and as it were in sport, what we 
hereafter must practise in sadder and more earnest 
years, and harder and more troublesome relations ; 
an inviting spring leads us on to the summer, the 
autumn, and the winter of our days. The Apostle 
not only says, “‘ whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
pure,” but also, “whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” The sciences of the beautiful then 
belong to the age of beauty in *human life, and 
the Creator has ordained that they should be 
united in bonds of mutual love. 

But what are sciences of the beautiful, and how 
must we love and practise them, that our practise 
may be beautiful also? These questions seem to 
me, on account of their importance and even 
necessity in our times, to be the best possible 
introduction to a public examination such as this, 
that we may secure a noble rivalry between the 
arts themselves and those who are pursuing them. 

The word. “beautiful” is commonly made 
synonymous with “ easy,” for light and thoughtless 
youth shun nothing so much as trouble and labor ; 
what recommends itself at first sight, what is 
comprehended at the first glance, is preferred ; 
what requires thought, zeal, and exercise, though 
it be of the utmost value, is neglected. Nothing 
is read but the dear mother-tongue, especially 
when what is read was lightly written, and is only 
ah po in the mouth. Perhaps we add the 
French, partly because it is so easy to learn, and 

artly because it contains so many sugar-plums. 
There is the gingerbread of pretty romances, 
pretty poems, pretty stories, comedies, and plays; 
the cut of the language is of the latest fashion, its 
style is easy an to catch the eye; by all means, 
therefore, be it learned, say they. But the true 
fountains, the everlasting monuments of the science 
of the beautiful, the Greeks, and Romans, are 
assed by, because the knowledge of them costs 
abor, because the entrance to these shrines is 
through the fore-court of a learned tongue. Ask 
many a youth whether ideas of beauty and of 
intellectual pleasure are associated in his mind 
with his Virgil, his Horace, Cicero, Homer, Theo- 
critus, and perhaps he will tell you Yes, with an 
easy-reading translation of them; but in the 
Greek and Latin, they are Classics, and with most 
youths the Classics and intellectual pleasure are 
widely separated notions. Just the very form 
which contributes so much of their beauty is that 
which makes them hateful and troublesome to the 
lazy pupil. The monkey would gladiy have the 
sweet kernel, but he will not crack the hard nut; 
it breaks his pretty teeth. 

Is not the Greek a beautiful language ? do not 
its writers deserve to be learned, if only for the 
rules and examples of the beautiful they afford ? 
—The present examination will be your answer. 
Perhaps we shall find as many lovers of the most 
beautiful of all beautiful languages as once there 
were reckoned Muses, nine! Perhaps we shall 
find not nearly so many. 

O, it is an idle and a wanton age when that only 
is called beautiful which is easy, and nothing 
pleases us but what flies into our very mouths! 
“T went by the field of the slothful,” says Solomon, 
“and by the vineyard of the man void of under- 
standing ; and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 
and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I saw 
and considered it well: I looked upon it and 
received instruction. Yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep; so 
shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and 
thy want as an armed man.” 

Thine easy knowledge will bring thee neither 
honor nor bread; not rightly has thou learned; 
thou hast put to sleep thy spirit, wasted thy best 
time, the first young power of thy soul. By for- 





ever trifling thou hast lost the habit of earnestness; 
by giving thyself up to sport, labor, without which 
no work can be accomplished, no glory, no aim of 
life attained, becomes unsupportable and impos- 
sible. Thou hast eaten sweets till they have 
ruined thy digestion. Soon the beautiful will be 
no longer beautiful, but wearisome and disgusting, 
because thou hast enjoyed it to excess, and thou 
wilt languish like a sick man, at the very fountains 
of health. O hear, who has ears to hear; for 
what I say is terrible truth. Pleasure and Beauty 
when thus pursued become hateful in the end,— 
Sirens which allure and mislead you, Circes which 
transform you. You will be a cuckoo to prate 
miserable verse, a crow to write reviews, or a 
peacock or a goose in guise of a bombastic or a 
pleasant-cackling preacher. 

Every art and science whether called “ fine” or 
ugly, requires labor, industry, practice ; poets and 
orators, whose works are commonly the only part 
of literature which is reckoned among the Fine 
Arts, never become great without industry and 
labor. The reviver of German poetic art, Opitz, 
wrote Latin elegantly, was well acquainted with 
ancient literature, and made as good Latin as he 
did German verses; the modern reviver of ‘it, 
Haller, was certainly as great* as a scholar, phil- 
osopher, physician, naturalist, and botanist, as he 
was as a poet. ‘The elder Schlegel translated 
Sophocles at school, and studied his art in ancient 
models. In what branch of learning has not 
Lessing distinguished himself? His poetry and 
his style are perhaps the least of his excellences. 
Among the English, Milton was as great a.scholar 
and statesman as he was poet; and who does not 
reverence the great names of Grotius and Eras- 
mus? Grotius was Theologian, Jurist, Statesman, 
Historian, Scholar, and Philosopher, to as great an 
extent as he was Poet, and even national poet. 
Every one knows the epigram of Lessing. 

That you a poet are, good sir, that gives me special joy ; 
That you no more than poet are, that doth me much annoy. 

Every art and science has in it an element of 
Beauty, but this beauty is only to be enjoyed by 
the exercise of unconquerable industry. All 
individuals who haye by nature a strongly devel- 
oped gift for the pursuit of any one of them, 
illustrate this. What study seems to the common 
understanding dryer than Mathematics, and yet 
what great mathematician does not find in them 
the greatest delight? Galileo in his prison con- 
soled himself with his discoveries as the noblest 
doctrines of the beautiful, and Kepler declared he 
would not exchange one of his for a Dukedom. 
We see with what love a jurist, a statesman, a 
physician, a naturalist, a historian, a student of 
mechanics, yes, even a diplomatist, or a student of 
heraldry, live in their science, provided they are 
formed for it by nature, have studied it thoroughly, 
and are in a position to practise it successfully. 
Every labor accomplished is sweet, every difficulty 
and obscurity stimulates their zeal; every for- 
tunate discovery—never made without previous 
labor—is their dearest reward; verily, all these 
do something besides plucking fading flowers and 
sucking indigestible sugar-plums. The bees do 
not get their honey without labor ; it is the drones 
who steal what was gathered by others and does 
not belong to them. 

It is not therefore lazy and superficial facility 
that creates beauty in the sciences and the arts; 
what does create it? The ancients called such 
sciences artes que ad humanitatem pertinent, ad 
humanitatem informant, sciences which form us 
into men, and perhaps we might best name them 
formative sciences. What forms the powers of 
our souls is beautiful; what does not, does not 
deserve the name, though it be covered all over 
with tinsel. I know we have in these modern 
times lost this idea. We oppose the sciences of 
the Beautiful to the higher, more earnest, more 
fundamental ones, as* though the latter could 
deserve the name, and yet could be trifling, or low, 
or flat, or dry, or superficial, or unmanly. Allow 
me, then, a little space to show the falsity of this 

*A good deal greater, we fancy. Herder himself is 
a better example of the union of scholar and poet than 
any of those he adduces.—TR. 


+_Es freuet mich, mein Herr, dass Thr ein Dichter seyd ; 
Doch seyd Thr sonst nicht mehr, mein Herr, das ist mir leid. 








distinction, and to recommend to you the true 
conception of the beautiful, that is, the formative 
element in all sciences. 

I say, then, that the sciences of the Beautiful 
cannot be separated from, and set in opposition to 
the fundamental sciences, for that to which beauty 
belongs must be fundamental or else it is a false 
and deceitful beauty. The sciences of the beau- 
tiful and the sciences of the true cannot be opposed 
to one another, for the former are no court jesters : 
they too have earnest aims, and can only be fur- 
thered by strict rules and the earnest use of means. 
And finally, the sciences of the beautiful and the 
higher sciences do not stand opposed to one 
another as though the former were trifling and of 
lower rank; both have ideals, each after its kind ; 
both require high and richly endowed souls. All 
these distinctions rest on misunderstanding and 
misuse of the classification of those barbarous 
scholastic times whose relics linger in so many 
places. The first was heard of the so-called seven 
free arts. 

Gram. loquitur, Dia. verba docet, Rie. verba ministrat, 
Mus. canit, Ar. numerat, Ge.ponderat, Ast.colit astra.* 

Even here we see those most prosaic of studies, 
grammar, logic, even mathematics and astronomy 
enumerated among them. Afterwards separate 
spheres were assigned to grammar, philosophy, 
and mathematics; what remained became a distinct 
province of the Fine Arts, and to them was left 
nothing but the noble art of verse-making, and a 
bit of rhetoric or the fine art of spinning sentences. 
The truly fine arts, those namely which inform 
the soul, which create thought, which give taste 
and judgment,—in short, all the strength and sub- 
stance of the spirit were taken away, and now 
one might indeed distinguish them from the useful, 
the fundamental, the earnest, the noble—sciences 
which are, as I view them, the sciences of Beauty 
themselves—for as the others were left, they were 
ugly enough. .Will any one tell me how we can 
have a beautiful form where there is no substance 
—how one can speak beautifully who has no 
thoughts, or where true, earnest, and serious aim, 
where true passion and the inspiration of a real 
sag ever failed@#to make one speak well ? 

ven the spider does not spin her web without a 
purpose; she means to catch flies; but we with 
most of our fine word-webs of empty rhetoric do 
not even do that. 

What then are the sciences of the Beautiful ? 
and why do we call them so? LEither the word 
must mean that we learn in them what is beautiful, 
and why it isso; but this we never learn by rules 
alone, never without materials and examples ;—or 
they are the sciences which supply a beautiful 
form to these materials, and here the idea of the 
beautiful is identical with that of the formative. 
No science can be called a science of the Beautiful 
when it merely racks our memories, gives us 
words without thoughts, dogmas and assertions 
without light or proof or exercise of practical 
judgment; in short, when it does not form the 
powers of our soul. As soon as it does this it 
becomes agreeable ; and the more it does this, the 
more it oceupies our fancy and inventive faculty, 
our wit and taste, our judgment, and particularly 
our practical masculine judgment; the more 
powers of the soul it occupies at once, the more 
elements of culture it has, and every one says the 
more beautiful it is. Take, for instance, philoso- 
phy, which is usually excluded from what are 
called Belles-lettres. But truth lies at the foun- 
dation of all beauty, and all that is beautiful can 
only lead to the true and the good. I lay it down 
as a principle, then, that truth, so far as it relates 
to man, is beautiful; for beauty is only the out- 
ward form of truth. Dry ontology, cosmology, 
psychology, theology, logic, ethics, politics, please 
no one: but make the traths of all these sciences 
living; place in clear light their origin, their con- 
nection, their use, and application ; bring them so 
near to the soul of the reader that it discovers 


* Barbarous mnemonic verses, enumerating the 
chief ‘studies pursued in the schools of the middle 
ages—The famous Trivium and Quadrivium, or course 
of three, and course of four studies, which together 
formed the medieval notion of a liberal education. 
Dia. stands for Dialectica or Logic; the rest are 
obvious.—TR. 
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with the discoverer, observes with the observer, 
judges with the philosopher, and applies and exer- 
cises the truth with the good man,—and what more 
beautiful sciences can there be than these? It is 
a great attraction to see the connection of truths, 
a high satisfaction to survey the chart of human 
knowledge in any province, with its lights and 
shadows, and to sharpen one’s wit, one’s inventive 
faculty and judgment at every step by the truth 
which one discovered and the error which another 
encountered. Is there a greater picture in the 
world than the world itself, as cosmology, natural 
history, and physical astronomy reveal it? a finer 
or a more interesting drama than the human soul 
itself reveals, whether in a wide or a narrow 
sphere of activity, with its faculties and powers, 
its duties and relations, passions and impulses ? 
If one cannot speak here, by a true and complete 
representation of these things, with a living power 
to the understanding, and effectually to the heart, 
where can he? This whole newly-discovered 
and barbarous science esthetics, is nothing but a 
set of logic; what we call taste is nothing but a 
ively, quick judgment, which does not exclude 
truth and profoundness, but rather pre-supposes 
and requires them. All didactic poems are noth- 
ing but philosophy in sensible form, fable nothing 
but the representations of a general truth present 
and inaction. From whence did Cicero take the 
most beautiful, the most striking materials for his 
eloquence, but from philosophy, from the analysis 
of things themselves, of the human heart, and the 
human understanding? Philosophy therefore is 
not only one of the sciences that pertain to beauty, 
but is the mother of the beautiful. Rhetoric and 

oetry owe to it all that they have that is traly 
informing, useful, or agreeable. Next to it is his- 
tory, so far as it includes the knowledge of 
countries, men, their governments and states, their 
manners and religions, their virtues and vices. 
If these subjects are pursued as we often with 
astonishment and aversion see them pursued, they 
are surely nothing but the rubbish of science ; 
pursued as they might be and ought to be, so as 
to impart interesting, clear, and valuable knowl- 
edge, snch as informs the student’s mind with 
wisdom, can there be sciences more beautiful than 
those of geography and history ? Who does not 
willingly read and hear history ?. What cultivated 
man does not receive the greater part of his cul- 
ture through history of others, and experience, 
which is the history of himself? And are the 
epic poem and the drama anything more than 
history, true or fabulous, adorned with the 
attractions of language, outward representation, 
and imagination ?—and is not many a history 
truly related and described with beauty more 
attractive than an exaggerated epic or the false 
representations of romance? It only depends 
then on choice, method, and diction, that the 
teacher make interesting all that he brings forward, 
offer it in a form to attract the understanding, 
move the heart, and excite all the powers of his 
hearer’s soul, to turn history into the truest 
rhetoric and the truest poetry.. In the histories 
of the ancients, history and oratory are united ; 
the finest speeches are incorporated into their 
histories, and cannot be understood or appreciated 
without them. The good narrator must follow the 
same rules as the poet; and if the orator or the 
poet would not merely give pleasure, but improve, 
inform, and excite to sympathetic action the minds 
of those he addresses, he has the same aim as the 
historian or the philosopher. In short, truth, 
beauty, and virtue are the three graces of human 
knowledge, three inseparable sisters. He who 
would have beauty without truth, grasps at the 
wind ; he who studies for truth and beauty without 
virtue, which is their use and practical application, 
pursues a shadow. Beautiful form can only be 
made visible and living in beautiful substance; 
the truest, richest, most useful, most informing 
sciences are ever the the most beautiful. 

Time would fail me to show how all the rules 
of beauty are nbthing except so far as they serve 
truth and goodness; how all the flowers of elo- 
quence are nothing, except so far as they favor 
truth and goodness; how the best part is wanting 
to all sciences if one robs them of beauty; how 
every science, each in its own way, can have it 





and should have it; how no science need be rude 
or repulsive, and even the abstractest knowledge 
has its attraction and its beauty, if only it is pur- 
sued in a way to inform and be instructive. 
Enough for to-day: to-morrow, I trust, will prove 
that every science here pursued is a science of 
beauty, because it is made agreeable and interest- 
ing, because it is learned with pleasure and love, 
because it is taught in a natural and attractive 
manner. 

And you, pupils, now passing out of youth and 
becoming men, cast aside the puppets of childhood, 
the empty grass and flower garlands which fade so 
soon and then are so disgusting; love what is 
worthy of love in every form, but ever in relation 
to truth, goodness, and usefulness. Love and 
study the ancient languages; they are the sources 
and patterns of all that is noble, good, and beau- 
tiful. Love philosophy, theology, and_ history ; 
they nourish the heart, and fill the mind with 
thought, and thus furnish the material of all that 
is capable of receiving or worthy of a beautiful 
form. Shun not labor and toil; as soon as you 
enter into the spirit of your work, toil will disap- 
pear, changed into beauty and enjoyment. 

And thou, First Cause and Author of all truth, 
goodness, and beauty, accept the consecration of 
this school and the exercises of these days to the 
pursuit of true loveliness and beauty, which is the 
true culture of human souls. 


Dwight's Hournal of AMusic, 
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Italian Opera. 

Thanks to the indomitable conductor and im- 
presario MARETZEK, and to his difference with 
the proprietors of the New York Academy of 
Music, three weeks of Italian Opera have been 
vouchsafed to us at the very beginning of the 
season, instead of coming, as in past years, at the 
latter end of Spring, after a whole winter’s round 
of concerts and more dissipating and fatiguing 
pleasures. The series opened, under the disad- 
vantage of a most exciting political struggle to 
absorb men’s minds, (and in this case the minds 
of women quite as much), yet with a goodly and 
gay show of numbers, in the Boston Theatre, on 
Monday evening, Oct. 20th. The piece of course 
was Verdi’s Trovatore ; for the fashionable world 
of music, those who are only or chiefly smitten 
with the love of music on that side that turns to 
the hot sun of Italian Opera, will know of no 
work of genius greater than the Trovatore. The 
pieces which have followed on alternate eve- 
nings and two Saturday afternoons, have been: 
L Puritani, Ernani, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
L’ Etoile du Nord, Ernani again, Lucrezia Borgia, 
TL’ Etoile du Nord again, La Sonnambula, Norma, 
Il Trovatore again (for Miss Phillipps’s benefit), 
and parts of the “ North Star” and Masaniello 
for the benefit of Maretzek—in all seven operas, 
of which only one was new, and all the others of 
the most worn and familiar order, unless we 
except the Puritani, which had scarcely been 
heard here before the advent of Grist and Mario. 

Of the Trovatore we can say at least that we 
never had heard it nearly so well performed, as 
a whole, as on that opening night. To the 
music, plot, and whole spirit of the piece our 
readers know we are not partial, and we doubt 
not we never shall be. It enjoyed two rare ad- 
vantages that evening; the inimitable singing 
and acting of Madame LaGRANGE, and the ac- 
companiment of the fullest, most euphonious and 
best drilled operatic orchestra which we remem- 





ber in any of our previous opera seasons. There 
was far less braying of the brass than we are 
used to in the works of Verdi, and a good deal 
of richness of instrumentation was brought out 
agreeably in the sweet, well-blended sounds of 
the reeds and horns, and the good body and pre- 
cision of the string quartet. But LAGRANGE in 
Leonora made even a whole evening of the Tro- 
vatore enjoyable. So consummate an artist is 
she in whatever réle she undertakes, so graceful 
and ladylike in movement and in bearing, so 
faithful and felicitous in her impersonations, so 
attentive to every least or greatest demand of 
every moment of the drama, and withal so ex- 
quisite a vocalist, that any part grows interesting 
in her treatment. If it have a best side, she will 
surely find and show it; put her whole soul and 
talent into it. Mme. Lagrange looks better than 
when she was here before; she has gained flesh, 
as well as beauty and freshness of countenance ; 
and with her nice taste in dress and graceful ease 
of movement, she feasts the eye as pleasantly as 
any prima donna we have had upon our stage; 
we Will not say as magnificently as Grist in her 
peculiar characters. After RacueL, and Grist 
in some parts, her dramatic powers impress us 
more than those of any other. We find her far 
more satisfying than SonraAG—a more fresh and 
genuine nature, we should say. Yet we suspect 
a higher kind of genius dwelt in Bosto, which it 
would seem is now apparent, in a more devel- 
oped form, to all the musical world of Europe. 

Mme. Lagrange’s voice, although not naturally 
a large one, or possessing a great deal of sub- 
stance, has a singularly musical quality, which is 
proved by the fact that the charm wears so well. 
All of power it bas is essentially musical ; and it 
is trained to rare effectiveness, in passages of 
strength as well as passages of elegance or sweet- 
ness. Her middle tones are expressive, and have 
a rich flavor of humanity; her contralto tones are 
artificial and somewhat dry, yet of a telling 
strength in her impassioned and denunciatory 
bursts; but it is in the pure sunshine of the upper 
octave, in exquisitely finished birdlike ornaments, 
in soft staccato passages, where each note shines 
with the soft pure lustre of a pearl, that she de- 
lights to revel with a wondrous freedom and per- 
fection of grace. Her great forte certainly is as 
a bravura singer, but in the least exceptionable 
sense of the term, since she makes her rare facility 
of ornament always, or almost always, subserve the 
dramatic end and character of what she is singing. 
Strange that nearly all the European reports we 
read of her before she came here, made hera 
mere bravura singer, a mere throat-machine of 
marvellous execution, when here we find he: 9 
much more and higher! One fault she has, how- 
ever, in her singing, in common with too many 
singers of the day, and in so remarkable a degree, 
that only all her excellencies and various fascina- 
tions make it tolerable; and that is the trick of 
an incessant tremolo,—what our “ Diarist” has 
quaintly called the “ wiggle” of the voice. We 
cannot believe that it is altogether or mainly the 
effect of weakness, although it were wonderful if 
such continued and over-tasking exercise as this 
unresting singer has kept up, (never, that we have 
heard, while in this country missing an engage- 
ment,) should not leave her in some degree the 
worse for wear. 

Signor Amopro and Signor Brranort shared 
the honors of the same opera. The big, round 
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baritone voice of the former, corresponding with 
his person, is very sure to fill the ear in all parts 
of a theatre, and to be heard in spite of orchestra 
and chorus, and for that reason alone it has guar- 
antied to it the applause of a large number of all 
opera-goers. We cannot find its quality so mu- 
sical and sympathetic, as it is solid, smooth and 
telling. His style of singing is quite cultivated 
and superior, and he does all earnestly and well, 
without apparently.a spark of genius. His chief 
fault (as with so many singers) is that which comes 
of singing in the modern effect school of music, 
particularly that of Verdi, and consists in the habit 
of relying upon the quite too strong a blow always 
in the last notes of a strain, accompanied with 
rhetorical gesture and throwing up of hands, as 
if to prepare the crowd to be amazed and to ap- 
plaud tremendously; and the reaction of such 
applause on the exciting cause, as always wit- 
nessed in the trebled intensity of the same trick 
on the repetition in answer to an encore. We 
do not say that Amodio is worse in this respect, 
or so bad as most of the male singers of the Ital- 
ian stage; but it is the more striking with~ his 
ponderous voice and seeming lack of really inter- 
nal enthusiasm or fire of sentiment. BADIALI, 
even, indulged in it, sometimes to great excess, 
but he had more to balance it. Yet on the 
whole, if we leave out Bapratr and More1t1, 
we do not know when we have had a better bari- 
tone than Sig. Amopro. It is perhaps our mis- 
fortune that we saw and heard him first and have 
ever since associated him with that ugly charac- 
ter in Trovatore. The beauty of BriGNOoLI’s 
tenor voice has grown upon us greatly ; it has the 
through and through golden ore and substance of 
a tenor in each tone; and in recitative some- 
thing of the crisp, distinct, ringing utterance of 
BENEDETTI, than whom he is a much more 
finished singer, though with less native manly 
force and genius, less magnetism over an audience 
by the direct, truthful earnestness of his imper- 
sonations. He is awkward, listless, vain and 
handsome ; but so far as. singing goes, be has 
done good justice to this and all his parts. We 
like him best in recitative and when he sings 
most simply. He can ring out a few defiant or 
denunciatory tones with great effect, or sing a 
cantabile melody with much feeling beauty, until 
he comes to the climactic point, where singers 
usually make effect, and there he forces out a 
note with penetrating force and then prolongs 
and lets it die away,with an excessive sentimental 
sweetness until all manliness and truth of elo- 
quence are lost, and you are half ashamed of 
listening, since in such cases to listen at all should 
be to sympathize. 

Miss ADELAIDE PuHILuipps was the Azucena 
—her first appearance in full operatic character 
in this her native city ; and we must pronounce it 
on the whole a great success. She did not 
assume the swarthy gipsy complexion, and scarce- 
ly disguised her own genial, bright face under the 
expressions of revenge or terror which the part 
demanded ; yet was her action good, intelligent 
and free, if not intense. We preferred in fact to 
hear Adelaide Phillipps sing and see her like 
herself, than to be too closely haunted by the 
disagreeable conception of that Verdi gipsy, who 
is a sort of walking, singing auto da fe. Her 
voice was rich and beautiful throughout, quietly 
filling and pervading the place with an intrinsic 
music, but never storming the ear with that ex- 





plosive force so common with the Italians. At 
the outset there was a very slight swerving from 
true pitch, which might have been caused by a 
sense of strangeness and not at first fully trust- 
ing the atmosphere around her. But this disap- 
peared, and in the simple, honest, but yet highly 
finished delivery of that warm, fresh voice, true 
always to the music, we found almost unalloyed 
satisfaction. Certainly her Azucena, vocally at 
least, was a much more pleasing, true, artistic 
effort, than Vestvaui’s. The Trovatore (not 
her own choice, she preferred Semiramide) was 
repeated for the benefit of Miss Phillipps upon 
Thursday of this week, when we understand her 
part was marked by more intensity of action. 
She has appeared in but one other opera, Lu- 
crezia Borgia; and it is enough to say that her 
Maffeo Orsini was one of the best that we have 
witnessed. She was rapturously recalled in the 
drinking song, which she tossed off wita a fine 
free gusto, executing a long trill with rare artistic 
evenness and purity. 

I Puritani and La Sonnambula we have 
always liked the best among the operas of Bel- 
lini, and in both Mme. Lagrange’s powers found 
fine sphere for their best display. I Puritani 
was to Bostonians the freshest, and made truly a 
delightful entertainment ‘for one evening. It is 
in Bellini’s truest vein, sweet, mellifluous melody 
of love and tenderness for the most part, with a 
touch of the martial heroic, as the liberty duet, 
Suoni la tromba, which was roared out as usual 
to the delight of the ‘many from the stentorian 
lungs of Signors AMopio and Co.erti. This 
is the one hacknied piece of mere effect, which 
disturbs the otherwise simple, quiet charm and 
unity of the whole piece. Mme. Lagrange held 
all in breathless admiration by her consummate 
vocalization, always touched by feeling, in the 
florid polacca: Son virgine vezzosa, and alike 
in the tender melody and rapturous sequel of 
Qui la voce. The choruses and concerted pieces 
sounded finely. The quartet: A te, O cara, es- 
pecially, where BriGNowi’s voice and style, 
although by no means that of another Mario, 
told to good advantage. In the romanza also in 
the last scene, the chivalrous passage with the 
Queen Henrietta, &c., he did finely. Amopro, 
Coretti and GAspaRont filled the three bass 
parts satisfactorily. 

Ernani was brilliantly performed, renewing not 
a little of its first effect as introduced here for the 
first time by the old Havana troupe. No prima 
donna has sung the difficult music of Elvira so 
well, or thrown so much genuine pathos into the 
part here as LAGRANGE. For the rest the inter- 
est of the hour was concentrated upon the tenor, 
Sig. CerEsa, who confirmed the fine impression 
which he made here in the same character last 
summer. He has a high, pure tenor, of great 
compass, force, and penetrating quality, and he 
throws himself into the straining passages of Verdi 
with such fire and abandon as to make him cheered 
through a continual series of triumphs. The won- 
der was, that exerting his voice to the utmost, its 
power flagged not to the end; yet this cannot 
continue always; he who always spends must lose 
at last,—to say nothing of the artistic beauty of a 
certain masterly reserve of force ; and we learn 
that on the second night Sig. Ceresa was not able 
to go through. As to action, what he wants in 
quiet, solid strength he strives most faithfully to 
make up for by real Verdi-ish intensity. 





Lucia and Sonnambula we did not witness; 
LAGRANGE of course entered into the parts with 
the same truthful individuality, true at once to 
whatsoever character and to the high bred lady, 
and sang till appetite increased by what it fed 
upon. Lucrezia Borgia was a capital perform- 
ance. We have already mentioned the Orsini. 
LAGRANGE was wonderfully true to all the terror 
and the tenderness of her part. It was a master- 
piece of lyrical impersonation. Bri@NOLI warm- 
ed into more life than usual as Gennaro, and sang 
delightfully. Amopro rendered the music of the 
Duke grandly. The Trio scene was scarcely ever 
more effective, and there was so much good sing- 
ing in the secondary parts, and choruses, that the 
fine opening scene, the quaint “ border-ruffian” 
choruses, &c., told to a charm. 

Norma we did not hear. We are a-weary of 
the opera. All know that it is one of La- 
GRANGE’S greatest parts, and that if she has not 
all the imposing grandeur of person and impas- 
sioned fire of Gris1, her rendering of the part 
must be quite as consistent and intelligent, while 
she can sing Casta Diva and the other difficult 
music far more artistically. GASPARONI was of 
course a good Oroveso, as he is good in all parts. 

All these operas are too familiar to require 
much detailed notice. The only new piece has 
been the famous “ North Star,” by Meyerbeer, 
and this, having already used up our space, we 
must defer until next week. 








MENDELSSOHN CHoRAL SocreTy.—The Sa- 

cred Concert given last Sunday evening by this 
society, in combination with the orchestra and lead- 
ing singers of the Opera, drew a large audience 
to the Music Hall and gave much satisfaction. 
Orchestra and singers, however, did not always 
draw well together, owing partly no doubt to the 
want of more rehearsal under a conductor new to 
most of them. The Opera people are commonly 
ill at home under any but their own conductor, 
yet this concert went far better than has been 
usual with such combinations, and on the whole 
did much credit to the musicianship and talent of 
the young conductor Mr. Sournarp. The 
choruses, by members of the Society, who bad 
enjoyed the advantage of his drill, were remark- 
able for their precision, spirit, clear, telling quality 
and balance of voices. The overture to “St. 
Paul” was tolerably well played by the orchestra; 
it would surely improve on acquaintance. The 
opening chorus from the same told with a refresh- 
ing vigor. Mme. LAGRANGE’s first air, Ah mio 
Jiglio, was well nigh spoiled by the discordant 
prelude of the orchestra (owing we are told to 
blunders in copying, which of course implies lack 
of rehearsal); but she sang it with great beauty, 
force and pathos. We need not assure our read- 
ers that Miss Puituirrs sang Handel’s “ He was 
despised,” in a voice and style that charmed the 
ear, and spoke to every heart; it was a beautiful 
performance. The Prayer from J Lombardi was 
in the main well executed by Mme. Bertrucca 
MARETZEK, whose voice at times is rather worn 
and shrill and sometimes out of tune. Two cho- 
ruses by Rossini: “The God of Israel,” from 
Semiramide, and the Prayer from “ Moses,” ended 
the first part. “ 

In the Stabat Mater the opening Quartet and 
Chorus were quite imposing. BriGNo.t’s voice 
was beautiful in Cujus animam, when not com- 
pletely covered up by the orchestral fortissimo ; 
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of this one always has to complain; it is true, 
theZfault lies in the composer’s directions, but we 
should think a conductor ought to take the liberty 
to suit the case to circumstances. The duet: 
Quis est homo, would have sounded better if La- 
grange had sung it with Miss Phillipps. Ber- 
tucca’s voice stood out in too sharp contrast with 
the mellow contralto. Amopr1o made the great 
hit with the multitude by his sonorous, clear de- 
livery of Pro peccatis, and verily he sang it well. 
The Solo and Chorus: Eia mater, is a most effec- 
tive piece, and had good justice from CoLETTI 
and the Choral members. The best thing of all, 
the Quartet, Quando corpus, was omitted; but 
the Fac ut portem by Miss Phillipps, and above 
all the Inflammatus, by Lagrange, were rich 
treats indeed. 

When will the Mendelssohnians give us “ St- 
Paul,” as a whole? 








Musigal Jntelligenge. 


Worcester, Mass.—‘ Stella”? writes in the Pal- 
ladium: 


A pleasant concert was given at Brinley Hall on 
Tuesday evening of last week by Madame Isidora 
Clark, assisted eo Clementi, Henri Appy, and 
Wn. Dressler. adame Clark sang ‘‘ Ernani! In- 
volami! ” ‘* La Serenade,” and several English bal- 
lads, &c, with very good taste, and in a manner that 
did great credit to her musical acquirements. Her 
voice is a mezzo soprano of pleasing quality, cultivat- 
ed apparently in the Italian school. ‘aan Clementi 
showed a baritone voice of much richness, in his sing- 
ing of a romance from Maria di Rudenz, a song of 
Wallace’s, and _a duet, (with Madame Clark,) from 
La Favorita. His rendering of La Marseillaise was 
quite apnea’ and warmly encored. Henri Appy 
proved himself a violinist of almost unrivalled power 
of execution, and produced such a sensation as very 
few violinists have ever done here before. Mr. Dress- 
ler, proved himself throughout, a good accompanyist, 
and played the popales “‘Zampa”’ overture, as well 
as Gottsehalk’s Banjo Sketch, with much skill. 

The Mozart Society will probably give the first of a 
series of four concerts on the eighteenth of this month. 
Romberg’s ode, ‘* The Transient and the Eternal ;” 
a number of choruses from the ‘*‘ Messiah ;” the In- 
flammatus chorus ; with solos, &c., will make up the 
programme. 
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New York.—The Academy of Music will be opened 
with Italian Opera, under the management of Baron 
de STANKOVITCH (the husband of Madame LAGRANGE) 
on Monday evening next. MARETZEK will resume 
his post as Conductor; and there is every prospect of 
a brilliant and prosperous season. From the 10th of 
November until the Holidays, the Opera should be 
libetally supported. The Herald gives the following 
sketch of the heroic impresario;—M. the Baron de 
Stankovitch has done the State some service, and has 
fought under the Russian flag in several severely con- 
tested battles, on the shores of the Caspian, in the 
mountain passes of Circassia, the Steppes of Tartary 
and on the confines of the Black Sea. He is fit to lead 
armies; and no doubt competent to assume the baton 
of Field Marshal of the Italian Opera in America. 
The Times says that the stock-holders of the Academy 
have generously come to the aid of the Baron by 
doubling the rent, and clinging to their own right in 
the best seats for nothing; so that he has to pay about 
$2,000 rent per week, and must average that sum 
each night to meet expenses ! 

The German Opera does not draw so well with the 
altered prices. Flotow’s ‘‘ Stradella” was revived one 
evening to present a new prima donna, Mile. Kron- 
FIELD. She did not succeed. Manager Von Berkel 
seems to have made an unfortunate selection of vocal- 
ists; nearly all have failed to please. Signor Guip1 
appeared as Stradella, in place of Herr Pickaneser, 
and was warmly received. ‘ Martha” was sung on 
Thursday with Mlle. D’Ormy as Nancy, instead of 
Madame Von Berkel. Last evening (Tuesday) Mr. 
ScHEERER made his first appearance in Lortzing’s 
comic Opera of ‘The Czar and the Carpenter.” 
THALBERG’S first concert is announced to take place 
at Niblo’s Saloon next Monday evening’; his vocal 
assistants are to be Madame Cora DE WILHORST and 
Signor Morini. 








Asany, N. Y.—The following piece of jolly good- 
natured criticism of a Parodi concert appears in the 


Albany Times: 


We issue an extra to say that this Concert drew a 

really bona fide 
FULL HOUSE! 

It being a wonderful thing, we cannot let the occa- 
sion pass without saying (and we say it boldly) what 
a wonderful thing we think it. Yes, and it gives us 
fresh hope, and may we say a fond hope, for the future, 
and maybe “ Othello’s occupation” is not quite gone 
yet! Strange as it may read, it was with difficulty 
that we got a seat, and some very excellent persons 
had to stand up; and to think all this should have 
happened the week before election! Indeed (as we 
before remarked) it is quite wonderful. Now for the 
programme. Well, after the audience had sufficiently 
admired Boardman & Gray’s magnificant new Grande, 
and had got over their surprise at the full house, it 
was eight o’clock, and then the gas was turned on, 
and then on came Strakosch (looking as smiling and 
amiable as ever) and with him iSignor Morani, who 
sang Largo al factotum very excellently, which was 
owing to his having a very good voice, some humor, 
and then you know the composition is just the thing 
to please the audience, in case a good voice sings it 
well. After Signor Baritone had acknowledged (with 
a very nice bow) the demanded encore, Paul Jullien 
pare is most decidedly an Albany favorite) came 

ashing on the stage, and so very much grown that he 
was not recognized by all his friends until he had got 
half way into his fantasia. He plays with all his own 
charming expression, but we fancy he does not prac- 
tice as assiduously as he used to when we first knew 
him in his velvet coat and ruffles. But a few years 
more and he will be a thinking man, and then he can 
and will be the violinist of the age. Paul’s playing 
made a great and deserved sensation, and nothing but 
encores for him. 

Then the Paropt herself came forward and grace- 
fully acknowledged the warm reception of her friends 
in the most splendid concert totlette of the season. A 
superb dress it was, (with a train,) point lace trim- 
mings, (now we’re in for it,) feathers and diamonds 
for head dress, and everything comme il faut. Parodi’s 
appearance is fine and commanding, and her voice is 
in character, large, sonorous, firm, ringing and power- 
ful, better suited to the tragic, yet she has much 
archness, which she used with excellent advantage in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘Gipsy Song” and Malibran’s “ Rata- 
plan.” La Marseillaise brougnt down the house, and 
they would not let the cantatrice off with the usual 
obeisance this time, so we had the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner,” which even pleased better than the other, 
and oh! didn’t the people make a racket, for it is near 
election, and the country must be saved, and patriotic 
songshelp. But don’t let us forget the Signor Tiberini, 
the Roman tenore, whose reputation led very much 
to be expected of him, and his roman-tic history, etc., 
made him quite an object of interest, (especially to the 
ladies.) So when the prelude of divine ‘ Spirito 
gentil” began, we got ourselves up into a seventh 
“you know what,” and we mused of Salvi! Mario! 
and even Harry Squires, but when the voice also com- 
menced we came right down and were disappointed, 
even if it was Tiberini; and the way he took upper do 
did not suit us a bit, and we thought he was sick or 
had something on his mind; and yet we suppose we 
ought to call it ‘extreme expression.” In the pretty 
aria from ‘ Rigoletto” he sung finely, displaying a 
beautiful voice and excellent taste and its encore 
“Come e gentil’’ was also well rendered; but we are 

articularizing too much and must hurry up. Stra- 
Fosch gave us his ‘* Tempest in a teapot,” with plenty 
of ‘sugar and inilk,”’ which was quite agreeable, and 
for an encore his Grande Sonata in A flat, otherwise 
called * variations on Lilly Dale.” Paul Jullien also 
played (for the sake of variety, we presume,) the 
‘*Carnival of Venice,’ and we are happy to say that 
Strakosch got through the difficult accompaniment 
with his usual ease. The two concerted pieces were 
effectively done, and the last was very funny with its 
hearty ho hos! and ha has! in which the voice of 
Parodi was particularly jovial, and it wus a jolly 
‘good night,” as a cheerful finale to a concert, which 
pleased all, and it must have been as profitable to the 
enterprising manager as it was surprising to 
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PHILADELPHIA—There is but little musical intelli- 

ence stirring this week. The first of Mr. BAYLEY’s 
Orchestral Concerts took place last Saturday, but, al- 
though, we understand, good in programme and per- 
formance, failed to attract. — Sur talented — 
townsman Gro. Freirx BEeNKERT, having returne 
from afive years residence in Europe, contemplates 
giving a concert of his compositions, (as we learn from 
an advertisement in one of the papers) with the aid of 
Mademoiselle D’Ormy, the Contralto and the orches- 
tra of the Musical Fund Society. We fear Mr. Ben- 
kert has committed an error in placing his tickets at 
a dollar a-piece. Mr. B. is an admirable pianist, and 
his ability as a composer cannot be well questioned 
after the success with which his works are reported to 
have met in Vienna. We have but few American 


composers, and shall be glad to add his name to the 
short list.—The Musical Union will give its first con- 





cert on December Ist, at Concert Hall; ‘‘ Moses in 
Egypt ” is an attraction that will crowd the.room.— 
The Handel & Haydn Society is preparing a miscella- 
neous programme for the inauguration of its new hall 
and organ. This young association has already a 
large number of subscribers among the inhabitants of 
Spring Garden, to whom it particularly addresses it- 
self, being located in the midst of it, and composed 
mainly of vocalists residing in that section of our city. 
—The Musical Fund Society does not seem to be in 
any great haste to commence its series of concerts ; it 
is old, stately, and reserved, and moves slowly. We 
believe there are subscription lists out.—The Second 
Concert of the Harmonia Sacred Music Society will 
be given very shortly, upon which occasion the great 
oratorio of ** Creation” will be produced in a man- 
ner far superior to last season’s performance, in every 
respect ; with new soloists, a large chorus, a full or- 
chestra and the organ.— City Item. 





Foreign. 
Gran.—The Neue Berliner Musikzeitung gives the 
following, we fear rather extravagant, notice of the 
new Mass by Liszt: 


Liszt’s Festival Mass was performed on the 21st 
August, on which day the Basilica was consecrated. 
Although, from the celebrity of Liszt’s name, and the 
respect which, as a man, he universally enjoys, an 
undeniable amount of interest naturally predominated 
here beforehand for the musical Coryphzeus, who 
appeared among us as the composer of high church 
music, we will proceed with the utmost impartiality 
to the consideration of his greatest work, at the 
rehearsals of which, as well as at the performance, 
on the 3lst August and 4th September, we were pres- 
ent, perfectly free from any preconceived opinion, 
favorable or unfavorable. The whole paper, for several 
numbers, would be completely taken up, if, instituting 
a comparison with other eminent works of the same 
description, we resolved to prove that, for fertility, 
originality, and profundity, Liszt stands completely 
alone—aye, as a priest who has received the inspiration 
of true devotion, which he breathes forth again in his 
creations. The ‘*Credo” bears the stamp of the 
highest mental power, but if we wanted to point out 
the most brilliant portion in any part of the work, we 
should, after long consideration, be able to come to no 
decision. In the “Gloria,” the commencement of 
which mirrors, in tune, the flight of the spirits La gee | 
rising upwards to the wonderfully imagined an 
inimitably instrumented ‘* Agnus Dei,” we found it a 
difficult matter to disignate say one portion as abso- 
lutely the most successful, but it may be especiall 
regarded as a confirmation of Liszt's genius, that bot 
the clergy and those musicians who understand such 


‘things, and are competent to deliver an opinion, can- 


not sufficiently admire the musical characteristic 
truthfulness manifested in every passage of his 
peculiar conception of the text. The passage ‘‘he 
shall come to judge both the quick and the dead,” 
produces a most powerful and striking effect, from the 
power of the thought, the profoundness of which in 
the spirited instrumentation, also, must exert a spell 
upon every mind, just as the melancholy in the words 
‘* Et homo factus est’? appears as a touching point, 
full of deep feeling in the magnificent work. But if 
we were to go into details, we should be led beyond 
the limits of the small space accorded to us, and if the 
expression used for characterizing persons of genius: 
He is a light of the church (Kirchenlicht). is not com- 
fe | erased from the lexicon of German sayings, 

iszt, by the present estimable mass, so original in 
truthfulness of character, and depth of thought, has a 
full right to the title, since his Festival Mass is dis- 
tinguished by clear conception, and fiery devotion 
combined with warm and deep religious feeling—a 
magnificent trio. To day, the work was executed, in 
an exemplary manner, before an immense concourse 
of people, in the Stadtpfarrkirche, and Liszt saluted 
with loud e/sens (hurrahs), by the crowd around him, 
His presence infuses new life in our musical and 
social circles. The enthusiasm for him is displayed 
whenever ‘he makes his appearance in the box at the 
Nationaltheater and other public places. Every 
evening there is a fresh Liszt solemnity, in one draw- 
ing room or the other. 











Advertisements. 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


The “Mendelssohn Quintette Club’s 


FIRST CONCERT 
Will take place on TUESDAY, Nov. 18th, at Messrs. CatckeR- 
t@’s Rooms. Tickets for the Series of t Concerts, $5. 
Single tickets will be $1 each. Lists and tic 
at the music stores. The Club during the season will be 
assisted by the best available talent. Mr. HUGO LEO 
Pianist, will make his début at the first concert. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER 
IL give a SOIREE at the Rooms of the Messrs. Catcx- 
ERING, (Masonic Temple,) on SATURDAY EVENING, 
Nov. 15th, in which he will he kindly assisted by Mrs. J. H. 
LONG and the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 
Tickets to be had at the principal Music stores. 
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DWIGHT’S 


JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





MUSICAL SOIREES. 


QLPO DRS 


Proposes to give his Fourta Seaizs of FOUR SOIREES, 
At the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, 


during the months of December, January, February and 
March, on Saturday evenings to be hereafter specified. 

Subscription for the Series, in packages of four tickets, $3. 
Subscription lists may be found at the Messrs. Chickering’s 
Rooms, and aé the music stores. 


TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 


HITE BROTHERS, Agents for G. ANDRE & CO. 
J Foreign Classic Music, at the reduced prices. 
THE ORGAN, by Hopkins and Rimbault, a few copies. 
Just received, 2 small invoice of Meyer Fiures. Also, a 
genuine Lupor VIOLIN. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


* Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN beg leave to inform 
their friends and the public that the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association have awarded them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new musical instrument, the Organ-Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1856. The highest premium (a Sitver MEDAL) has also 
been awarded us for the best Melodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856. First Pre- 
miums have also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniums by the 
following State Fairs :—Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton; New Jersey State Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland: all held during the month of September, 
1856:—making Siz First Premiums in one Monti! ! 

N. B.—Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the First Prize over all competitors m every Fair at which 
they have been exhibited. The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
musical instrument of our own invention (holding two patents 
for it) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds, and a swell pedal. 
Price $400. The other style is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price $350. Prices of Melodeons 
from $60 to $175. Price of Organ Melodeonx $200. 

(>For descriptive circulars and further information address 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor.of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 











CLASSICAL PIANO MUSIC. 
CHEAP, ELEGANT anp UNIFORM EDITIONS, 
PRINTED FROM ENGRAVED PLATES. 


With Portraits of Authors, and Thematic Catalogues, and 
Chromo-Lithograph Titles. 


BACH, SEB. Works, including the Wohl-temper. 
SEER WOM cos bes ccccccsencsneedcsce see 

BEETHOVEN’S 32 Sonatas,......... sae pacgiolpe s 

—— 27 do., (without the five last,) 

—— Miscellaneous Works, including five four-hand 

Duets, 

—— Piano Trios and Quintet, (score and parts,) 
Sonatas, Piano and Violin, (score and parts,).... 
Symphonies, arr. as Duets for four hands, 2 vols. 

—— Symphonies, arr. for piano solo, by Kalkbrenner, 

CLEMENTI, M. 24 Sonatax, 4 vols. 

HAYDN, J. 82 Sonatas, 2 vols................2006 

MOZART, W. A. 

—— 20 Miscell luding the Duets 


OED 630 5.5505 b0s0 scchedadbs Wosees és 
—— Sonatas, Piano and Violin, (score and parts,).... 
Piano Trios, do. 
Quartets and Quintets, do. 
——— Symphonies, (two performers,).......... esecee 


Also imported the Solo Works of Mendelssohn, Haydn’s 
Piano Trios, and Sonatas for Piano and Violin, at very low 
prices, and in new, uniform editions. 


G. ANDRE & CO., 306 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, October, 1856. 


Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 
From THE CoNSERVATORY OF LE&IPziG, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano. .....Residence 14 Hudson St. 
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CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINQINQ. 


Mrs. CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 1 Winter Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of the Pion aud Singing, 


U.S. HOTEL. 








PIANO-PORTE INSTRUCTION. 
N R. NATHAN B. CLAPP, from the “ Conservato- 
rium der Musik,” Leipzig, having returned to his native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils for instruction in the 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Richardson’s Musical Exchang: 


______ EDWARD L. BALCH, 








Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 95 Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO’S Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 
for the-use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorics, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphouies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 
The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 


three cents per page. 
Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Handel’s Messiah, 
#1 63; Judas Maccabeeus, $163; Haydn’s Creation, #1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published in 
this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score with organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOE. 

A: collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's “Judas Maccabzeus,’’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘Samson,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
S now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed’s Music Store, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 


Sig. BenDELARI’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who my wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





‘J. Mo. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Sé. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 











CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 


MASONIC TEMPiuiszE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICER, 





J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 





MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


THOMAS RYAN, 
Cearher of Singing ant Pinna-farte, 


RESIDENCE, 15 DIX PLACE. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 
(G>PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











CARL HAUSE 


fanny his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 


Publications. 





DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 38. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

{G~Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.— Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoot Sr. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per lime. .....-..+seeeeerseeessL0 Cts, 
Each subsequent insertion, per line...,........5 ets. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. - $12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...#6 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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